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EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY A 
SPRAGUE, ON THE CAUSES WHICH PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL LAW REFORM, CODIFICA- 
TION, AND ARBITRATION, 


The agencies which are operating to pro- 
duce a reform in international affairs are so 
numerous that it would be impracticable to 
enumerate and discuss them all in the time 
allowed. I shall, therefore, consider only 
the principal and more powerful causes which 
contribute to the production and maintenance 
of the movement towards international law 
reform, codification and arbitration. 

When we cast our eyes over the complex 
manifestations of the life of nations, that 
which attracts the attention as much as any- 
thing is the changing character of the pheno- 
menon observed. In all departments of so- 
ciety the progressive spirit ia effecting changes 
and reforms. Great currents of thought and 
life leave their old beds and sweep through 
new-made channels, Reform is demanded in 
philosophy, science, religion and politics, in 
education, literature and art; and the ten- 
dency of all our intellectual, social and na- 
tional life renders fixity impossible and trans- 
mutation inevitable—if not in substance, at 
least in form of manifestation. If, then, in- 
stitutions, customs, language, intellectual and 
emotiona! characteristics, industrial and social 


ponmn are changing and reforming, it would 
2 unnatural, if not impossible, for legal in- | 


stitutions and the forms and methods of law 
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side by side with society—if, indeed, as we 
believe, law is one of the necessary forms of 
social development—then it is the most 
reasonable and natural thing for us to pre- 
pare for that wave of progress which is ad- 
vancing and enveloping not only society and 
political institutions, not only municipal and 

| national law, but also international law. We 
| are in the midst of one of those great eras of 
| juris-prudential reform through which man- 
kind has been passing and is ever destined to 
pass. Weare in the period of codification, 
the period when the unwritten, fragmentary 
and judge-made law is giving way to the 
written, the systematic and’ the legislative 

law. 

Among the evidences of the existence and 
operation of this great agency of legal reform 
'I may mention the new judicature acts in 
| England. The reforms instituted by that act 
| are the result of more than thirty years of 
agitation. The English Judicature act is 
substantially a code of procedure, and is al- 
most the exact likness of the New York eode 
of procedure, which has been adopted in more 

| than half of the United States, and has found 
| its way to Australia. And not only in the 
department of administrative law do we ob- 
serve that codification has been going on, 
but also in substantive law. In California a 
code has been adopted including organic, 
|substantive and administrative law. In 
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France and other nations’ c.des are the ordi- | treaties, is an express recognition not only ¢ 
nary embodiments of the policy and the juris- | the value but of the necessity of applying ¢ 
prudence of the State, as was also the case in | principle and methods of codification, to go 
the Roman Empire. In Germany elaborate] extent at least, to international law. [gj 
and complete codes in various branches of | also a recognition of the fact that the ordg! 
law are preparing, and some of these are al. | of progress in international law is the sang 
ready in operation. In England the problem |as that in national law; and that order 
of the codification of substantive law is yearly | from the unwritten to the written, from 
assuming graver importance. The substan- | uncodified to the codified. And assuming, y 
tive laws of England are only to be found | plainly appears from an observation of th 
scattered through the text-books, the reports | course of legal events, both national and jy 
of decisions and fragmentary acts of Parlia- | ternational, that we are in an era not only, 
ment ranging through a long period of time. | strong tendencies towards reform and codif. 
A like condition of things exists in the United | cation but of actual results in that directi 
States, with the exceptions above-mentioned, | we must admit that the movement in. whig 
and we are trying to take reiuge in the tem-|the Association for the Reform and Codifig, 
porary expedient of revision and simplifica- | tion of the Laws of Nations, and the Interng 
tion. But there is a sentiment which appears | tional Code Committee of America are ey 
to be developing and which will oblige the | gaged, is in entire harmony with the spirij 
country to yield to the demands of our time | and the demands of the age, and should by 
in respect to true legal reform. The true | pushed forward vigorously, prudently and 
legal reform I believe to be, the gradual and | efficiently in its line of progress. Anothe 
progressive codification of all our laws to| important agency, which is operating to ad 
meet the wants of society, the requirements | vance the movement in which this society jg 
of legal intelligence, and the convenience of; engaged, is the ever-increasing sentiment 
the practitioner. | which t/ nds to reject the use of violent mean 
If we turn to international, law, and par- | in the «affairs of mankind and to encourag 
ticularly to public international law, we find | peacefu! and judicial means in the settlement 
evidences of agencies operating toward the | of international controversies. 
procurement of a codification of that law.| Now itis the object of the movement ia 
Nations are beginning to apply the priaciple which we are engaged, not only to improyg 
.f codification in a partial manner to the Jaw and settle the obscure and unsettled law of 
of their intercourse and to act in harmony | vations, thus lessening the chances of contre 
with the reformative spirit. A treaty or con- | versy, but also to devise and put in practice 
vention between nations is nothing but a par- | a scheme of arbitration of international con 
‘ial or special code of international law. It! troversies, or a system of international judig 
is the expression, by two or more nations, in| cature for the administration of the laws of 
visible form of the invisible law by which | nations, whether codified or uncodified, thus 
they have been, or are to be bound. The| reducing the chances of war. The people of 
common or unwritten law of nations is in| the world are desiring more and more to see 
such a vague or unsatisfactory condition, and | the substitution of arbitration or adjudication 
the relations of nations are such as to lead | for violence and war in the discussion of con 
many to the view that there is no international | troversies among nations. 
law, worthy of the name, except so farasit| While civilized and Christian Europe and 
is expressed in the form of treaties. But} America are universally and theoretically 
upon the assumption that there is a body of | opposed to war, and in favor of Peace, neither 
unwritten international law, and it is ad-|the people nor the governments trying to take 
mitted that many of the old rules are so in- | any efficient steps towards the fulfillment of 
adequate or unadapted to the present wants | their desires or the realization of the theory, 
and conditions of international life, that the | we should not expect that a system could be 
principle of codification must be and is called | devised or instituted whereby all wars can be 
into requisition, and treaty after treaty. is} prevented gt present, but we should expect 
maade by two or more nations expressing cer- | and demand that the publicists and statesmen 
tain special obligations. It is also admitted | should agree upon and put in practice some 
that the unwritten law of nations is so indefi- | Plan whereby wars may be diminished in fre 
nite that nations often disagree as to the rule | quency and whereby many of the causes and 
to be applied ina given case, and there is} pretexts fur war may be removed. 
constant difficulty in regulating their conduct; The international sentiment of the age 
with reference to eachother. This indefinite- | must be embodied in a code of law, or an en- 
ness can only be removed by codification; | larged and general treaty among nations; it 
and the frequent instances of supplying de- | must have judicial methods for the interpre 
ficiencies in the law of nations by special! tation and application of that law, and 
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must insist on an obedience to the decision of 
the tribunals of arbitration or adjudication. 

In the case of an international crisis a great 
deal depends upon diplomatic action. Minis- 
ters and Secretaries of Foreign Affairs are in- 
vested with enormous and awful responsibili- 
ties. But there is now no other established 
way to dispose of the constantly arising diffi 
culties between nations, except first to exhaust 
the resources of diplomacy and then the re- 
sources of war. 

We need more Geneva tribunals, which 
shall move the world, not by the spectacle of 
their animosity and their horrors, but by the 
pacific grandeur of their judgments and the 
beneficence of their results upon the civiliza- 
tion of the ages. 

The paper closed with the remark that “a 
code of international laws, and a system of 
international arbitration, and the establish- 
ment of the reforms ptoposed would be the 
most magnificent and benificent product of 
our civilization.” 


——— + —9r + 


OUR DEBT TO SOCIETY. 


The richest and fullest blessings that we 
enjoy are often those which obtain from 
us the least appreciation. Their very cer. 
tainty and continuity make them matters of 
course, and prevent the mind from dwelling 
upon them, and it is not until some accident 
deprives us of them that we comprehend their 
value. How seldom do we reflect on the 
priceless benefit of air, water or sunlight? 
Yet our happiness and our very existence is 
dependent upon them. 

In the same way, society is a boon, which 
we never thoroughly estimate, because we 
cannot realize what would be our condition 
without it. The social atmosphere is almost 
as habitual to us as the air we breathe, and 
about as little regarded. Yet, if we pause for 
a moment to reflect on its results, although 
we may not be capable of comprehending 
them thoroughly, we shall be astonished to 
find how large a proportion of the life of each 
individual is actually developed by its in- 
strumentality. To society we owe all our 
civilization. ‘This may be understood by any 
one who will examine the contents of his own 
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ings, built our school houses and arranged 
our libraries. 

Every occupation of civilized man owes its 
existence to society. Agriculture, commerce, 
trades and manufactures, are some of its re- 
sults. So are the labors of the editor, the 
author, the orator, the artist, the physician, 
the lawyer and the scientist. Indeed labor 
itself, with all its wonderful resulcs, both out- 
ward upon the world, and inward upon the 
character, is a product of social life. Were 
we alone, nothing but the simple sensations of 
hunger, thirst and cold would prompt to ex- 
ertion, and these once satisfied, man would 
sink into inactivity from the lack of motive. 
Everywhere do we find that progress of all 
kinds is stimulated by free intercourse, and 
quenched by the lack of it. Those nations 
that bold themselves aloof from others are 
comparatively stagnant and unimproving, 
while those who maintain the most unrestricted 
communication with others develop with the 
greatest rapidity. So the individual who se- 
cludes himself from companionship usually 
becomes narrow in his ideas, selfish in his 
aims, and unprogressive in his manhood, while 
free contact with others promotes expansion 
of mind, benevolence of heart, and general 
advancement. Society is the only channel 
through which to acquire refined tastes, sof- 
tened manners, gentile dignity, and modest 
self respect. The misanthrope and the book- 
worm will be shy and awkward, or rough and 
rude, while a fancied superiority that retires 
within itself always engenders a haughty and 
conceited demeanor that is most repulsive. 

Language, with all its beneficent results, is 
another product of social life. Here again 
we fail utterly to conceive the condition which 
would have been ours without the gift of 
speech. Even thought is dependent upon it, 
if not for its very existence, a3 some maintain, 
at least for its clearness and accuracy, and for 
any practical resuit that it is to accomplish. 
The ideas which float in our minds, but which 
we find it impossible to clothe in words, can- 
not be truly called our own, and until we can 
so shape them they will be unfruitful. But 
without thought and its effects, man could 
hardly be deemed an intelligent creature, and 
if thought be un leveloped, save by language, 


home, and consider the many discoveries, in- | and language be impossible without society, 
ventions and improvements that have em-| we may correctly say that to social life we 


ployed the combined energies of hundreds of 
minds and hands to supply him with the simp- 
lest comforts. Each of these laborers might 
have toiled through life alone, without ac- 
complishing any such result. It has been the 
friction of mind upon mind, the combination 
of various thoughts, the division and the union 
of labor, that have spread our tables, clothed 
our bodies, furnished and adorned our dwell- 


owe our very rationality. 

If such are some of the debts we owe to so- 
ciety who will dare say that society has no 
claims upon us? If it is true that upon it we 
depend for all our civilization and progress, 
our refinement and taste, our education and 
manners, for labor with its beneficent results, 
and thought with its elevating influence, are 
we not bound to make some return for such 
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a glorious and bountiful benefaction ? Should 
not such a review lead every man and woman 
to make a deeper and graver estimate of the 
responsibilities and duties of his or her posi- 
tion? Is it not somewhat mean and selfish 
to receive so much and give so little, and that 
little perhaps so unconsciously and involun- 
tarily? Surely society has a rightful claim 
upon each one of us for the best and most 
beneficent results which it is in our power to 
produce. We have just enjoyed a season of 
Thanksgiving, when our thoughts have na- 
tura)ly turned to the happiness and benefits 
that have been showered upon us. This feel- 
ing of thankfulnesa, if true and pure, will 
stimulate in us a renewed desire to promote 
the happiness and welfare of others. To do 
this, it is not necessary to ignore self, but 
rather to strive to give to society in our own 
personality as perfect and well balanced an 
individual as we can. If we cultivate to the 
utmost our own powers and characters, and 
develop in them what we know to be good, 
noble and true, we shal! have done what we 
could to express our gratitude for our many 
blessings, and contribute to the general wel- 
fare. It is impossible to do this with a selfish 
motivel; for selfishness is degrading, not elevat- 
ing, and wherever it enters it draws the heart 
awuy from noble desires. But purity, bene- 
volence and love, prompting to the highest 
self improvement, is the surest and wisest 
means of truly blessing society as society 
blesses us.— Public Ledger. 


_— 


From the Christian Register. 
LUXURY OR HOSPITALITY. 





Here comes in the alternative. Are we 
willing to sacrifice luxury to hospitality, or 
shall it be the other way? It is a question 
which concerns the women of theiamily. Of 
course the purden falls upon them. Let them 
not increase it needlessly. We may as well 


can be increased, so that when a friend is jp 
the house at meal-time there may be no occa. 
sion to allow him to go if he chooses to stay, 
What hinders? Luxury. We spend ig 
feasts what we ought to spend in hospitality, 
We are not independent enough to live sim. 
ply. Wedo in this thing what few or none - 
| quite like or approve, because others are do. 
ing just what we are doing, and for the same 
reason or want of reason. Spite of all that is 
said about hard times, we are a foolishly ex. 
travagant and luxurious people, especially in 
our exercise of hospitality, which we make to 
be no hospitality, but instead thereof a kind 
of dress-parade and caterer’s advertisement, 
The panic, ‘and the fire, and the floods, were 
to bring relief in these respects; but they 
have not. We do not care to have less spent, 
Those who can afford to spend lavishly should 
do so in what are called hard times; but also 
judiciously ; and it is good judgment to keep 
an open house. Do you say, “ Living is so 
dear that even to provide very economically 
is a severe tax’? Let us see what was said on 
this subject in another city a long time ago; 
“Socrates hearing one of his friends crying 
out, ‘ How dear things are sold in this city! 
the wine of Chios costs a mina, the purple fish 
three, and a half-pint of honey five drachms, 
he brought him to the meal-shop and showed 
him that halfa peck of flour was sold for 
apenny. ‘’Tisacheapcity, said he. Then 
he brough him to the oil man’s, and told him 
he might have a quart of olives for two far- 
things. At last he went to the salesman, and 
convinced him that the purchase of a sleeve- 
less jerkin was only ten drachms. ‘’Tis a 
cheap city,’ he repeated.” We don’t know 
that we have anything answering to the quart 
of olives; but we can buy garments with or 
without sleeves at no very great cost; strong, 
plain furniture that will not need to be forever 
renewed ; floors that will bear the sunlight; 
cheap but wholesome food ; simple fare, espe- 


come at once to the point. It is eminently | cially for the young—what a wretched ab- 


desirable to keep house in such plain fashion 
that you may be ready to welcome not over- 
fastidious guests, sharing with them what you 
are able to provide for your own. Ii is a 
Christian duty. It is of great service io the 


| surdity and unmitigated mischief is a modern 
| child’s party! do children ever eat apples in 
| these days ?—simplicity and adundance, with 
{open doors, and open taces, and no apologies. 


members of the household, especiaily the} It is not indeed fair play to invite a guest 
younger members, to see at the principa! meal | to positive discomfort and partial starvation ; 
—not to speak of the rest—some other faces | but the things which are needful to insure re- 
and to hear some other voices, and to have | pose and quiet enjoyment and bodily refresh- 
their minds and hearts engaged in some otber ' ment are not very costly. Itisluxury which 
objects of interest. ‘‘ It isn’t a good enough | costs. 

dinner ; the best dishes are not on the table;| The table might be far less elaborate than 
we didn’t look for company.” No matter; | it often is, if the head of the houschold did 
nay, so much the better. The angels come! pot come overstrained with his day’s work 





not when you are looking fur them, but un- and the effort to secure the large means which 
awares. [tis a wise and healthful plan to keep} are made necessary by the inceseant luxury 
house in such a way that the number of plates | 


A large part of the tasks of which we bitterly 
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complain must be regarded as self imposed. 
It may be true that our climate imposes the 
need of a more generous diet than is demanded 
of the European, but the pampered appeti e 
and the love of display are more to be charged 
with the expensiveness of living than our at- 
mosphere. Complaining once to the provi 
gion dealer of the costliness of food, he said, 
pointing to some early lettuces, ‘You must 
not buy that stuff’ When a friend called 
upon Worcester, the author of “ Bible News,” 
and accepted the invitation of the good old | 
man to dine with him, the fare was a loaf of 
bread and a pitcher of water; and it was be- 
fore the day when the repast could have been 
ealled “a lunch,” and so have more nearly 
fulfitled possible expectation. 

Let us have houses every room of which 
shall be inhabitable and inhabited; chairs 
that we can fearlessly sit upon ; no elegance 
of which we must be thé painful custodians. 
Let others supply the feasting whilst we sa- 
tisfy the real hunger of such part of the world 
as comes fairly to our doors; by no means 
ruling out luxuries, let us never allow them 
to restrict our hospitalities ; and whilst we 
hold our homes sacred, and insist upon the 
right ot choosing our company, let us bear in 
mind what gain there may be in large and 
generous companionship, alike to him who 
gives and him who takes, and that one of the 
best uses we can make of a competence or of 
wealth is to gather within our walls and about 
our table those who, for the time, at least, 
have no resting place. We had once, ina 
country town, a parishioner so hospitable that 
the hotel keeper of the village was compelled 
to cry out in despair, “ What use to try to 
keep tavern in a place where Judge L. lives!” 
One fashionable modern entertainment would 
have maintained that hospitality for a twelve- 
month, and I ‘doubt not that almost every ar- 
ticle of furniture in the old dwelling needed 
to be renewed in some way; whilst as to the 
door-lock or latch, our only distinct impres 
sion is that we never saw it fairly in use, if 
to close and secure, and not to help you pull 
open a door, be the use of lock and latch. 
We believe very heartily in the sacramental 
character of all food. There is a deep mean- 
ing in the words, “ as oft as ye eat of it”; es- 
pecially do the outward and inward blend in 
their offices when we break bread together ; 
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life of three hundred and sixty-five days is 


impoverished in all that is most precious for 


the luxury of the five hours, forty-eight min- 
utes and fifty seconds which remain of the 
year of the Lord. R. E. 
WILLINGNESS TO LIVE. 
From a Discourse by M. J. Savage, reported in the 
Boston Commonwealth, 

And now I propose to consider some of the 
reasons why we ought to be reconciled to 
just this kind of life; for when we say we 
are willing to live we mean willing to take 
life as it is, life as it practically comes to us. 
If we do not mean this we do not mean any- 
thing. for this is what life is to the majority 
of men. 

First, there ought to come to sustain and 
strengthen and lift us up, and there must 
come, if we are to live life grandly, this un- 
derlying faith—faith in the goodness, in the 
power, in the wisdom that is at the heart of 
things; that which religion calls “Gud,” 
that which we, in the earnestness and sim- 
plicity of our hearts, call “ Our Father in 
Heaven.” If, as is supposed, Paul wrote 
these words which I have taken f:r my text, 
it is very significant for us to notice the ca- 
reer through which he passed in his 
earthly experience, and by which, as he said, 
*T have learned to be content.” It is not 
something that comes to us at first; it is not 
somethiog born with us. This contentment 
with the facts, the darkness, the mystery, the 
hardness of life, comes to us as the result of 
learning, if it comes at all; and it comes 
generally well along in life. Paul, the petted 
son of wealthy parents; Paul, the scholar, 
learned in the wisdom of his time; Paul, the 
orator; Paul, the leader of the faction that 
persecuted the early Church; this Paul him- 
self the persecuted and the outcast, driven to 
think in the wilderness, and then, as he 
thouzht,. compelled to take up a ministry 
that made him an outcast from his country, 
and that forbade him to have a home; Paul, 

who was scourged, who was beaten with rods, 
who was shipwrecked, who was in danger of 
wild beasts, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
his own countrymen, in perils among stran- 
gers, in perils among false brethren; Paul, 
traveling night and day; Paul, without fa- 
ther or mother, sister or brother in his later 


but the food may be of the simplest, and | life; Paul, without friends, except the few 


where men and women are profitably met 
they will not be absorbed in estimating the 


probable cost of the plate, and the table linea, | 


and the sumptuous fare. Suitable it may be 
for some grand public occasion, or for one 
who can and does match every extravagance 
of equipage with a corresponding extrava- 
gance of charity; but sad indced when the 


| . . . . 
| that he gathered about him to help him in his 


labor; Paul, despised and suspected in the 
midst of the very churches which he founded ; 
Paul, whose life was all siruggle and tempest, 
from first to last—he it is who says, “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to 
becontent.” And he learned this very much 
as we must learn it; for though Paul would 
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put the definition of his faith, of his belief 
and of his trust in different words from those 
that we wuld utter to-day, yet the underly 
ing principles on which he rested, and on 
which we must rest, are substantially the 
same. He had this of which I speak —this 
grand anchor of faith in the goodness, the | out of observing the affairs and facts of he- 


love and the wisdom of God—and so we 
must have. To-day, perhaps, mine eyes are 
dropping tears, my heart is heavy with the 
burden of grief, and thick darkness is all 
about me. No matter! If there be anything 





lieve that there is an outcome that shall jus 
tify it all. And by this faith in God 1 do 
not mean an unreasoning acceptance of a 
dogma. Nothing of the kind. Any faith 
that is real and true and living bases itself 
in, stands upon, and must grow out of, 


in religion, if there be any God, I must be- | men. 
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neath them coming out regnant and king at 
last, do I not know ‘hat the power that makes 
and rules and works in society is a power 
working for order and righteousness and 
truth ? 

And so, out of the experience of the world, 


manity, we may draw this one conclusion 
that no argument cau overthrow, and that no 
contrary experience or discovery can touch 
or weaken this faith in the power and the 
love and the wisdom that guide the affairs of 
And I know that they guide the affairs 
of humanity, because they guide my affairs, 
Perhaps I would not express my belief in 
what is ordinarily called particular provi- 
dences, and say that God changes His law 
and all His affairs for the sake of bringing 
about just the particular thing that I care 


the experience of the world, and the experi-| for, that I desire; but I cannot believe in any 


ence of the world has given us just such a 
God to trust. There is, as Matthew Arnold 
has expressed it, apparent all through the 
history of the world “a power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.” There is 
nothing clearer in the history of the world 
thus far than that there is a ruling, conquer- 
ing power of right in the affairs of humanity. 
Those kings, those generals, those factions, 
those mighty men, all those human forces 


God who rules the universe who does not rule 
the particles of which the universe is com- 
p»sed. God does not rule all the stars in 
space and neglect this particular earth on 
which we live, which is one of the stars which 
He rules as part of the universe. Gud does 
|not govern the affairs of this great globe on 
which we stand and neglect the leaves of the 
trees and the dust particles that float as motes 
in thesunbeam. ‘The same mig sty and com- 


that have set themselves against this invinci- | prehensive Jaw which holds the universe in 


ble power of right have been dashed to pieces 
as waves are driven back in an angry foam 
when they smite against the cliffs on the shore 
of the sea. Only those things have stood that 


‘ee order could 
| 


its order is minute enough to grasp the dust 
particle that floats in the air, aud the totality 
not result except for the 


ninuteness of it. And so the providence of 


have been built upon this impregnable foun- | God, that cares for the universe as a whole, 
dation of everlasting righteousness and truth, | that takes it at the beginning and holds it to 
Why, the very fact that there is any order at} the consummation that we cannot see or 





all in the universe is proof that there is a 


know, that we can only dimly guess—this 


power that makes for order, that is supreme | same mighty, all grasping order of God's 


over all the chaotic and disturbing forces of | 
the world. When, on some cold morning, I 
see the steam gathering upon the window, 
and see those little particles of mist shaping 
themselves into the beautiful crystalline forms 
that they always take on under those circum- 
stances, do I not know that there is a power of 
order at the heart of it all that creates there 
beautiful forms? When I see a little rootlet 
in the soil, and see a stem spring up from it, 
and grow to a tree, gathering to itself from 
the earth beneath, from the air around, from 
the rains, and from the sunshine above all 
the scattered and disorganized portions of its 
surroundings that go to make up the beauti- | 
ful order and the growth of the tree, do I not 
know that in that growth and in that develop 
ment is something stronger than disorganiza- 
tion and death? So, when I see in society, 
among the affuirs of men, law, order, right | 
and truth supreme, as the years go by, ruling | 
and regulating all the turbulent powers be- | 


providence considers my affairs. , Not simply 
nations, not simyily cities, not simply families, 
but you and me, the leaf on the tree, the bird 
that sings on the bough, the flower that 
springs out of the sod, these are a part of this 
wisdom and love and order that we call the 
character and the providence of God.— Lib- 
eral Christian. 





icici 
GOD NIGH AT HAND 

From the convent of the great St. Bernard 
the monks went forth one morning, after a 
night of storm and snow, and found lying 
close to their walls the frozen body of @ 
traveler. They saw by the foot-tracks that 
he must have been for hour: toiling on through 
the dreadful drifts, and all the time not a 
quarter of a mile from the hospitable convent. 
Had he known that he was so near, half an 
hour would have taken him out ofthe terrible 
culd into warmth and shelter and light, to a 
comfortable meal and a peaceful sleep. 
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But just so do men struggle alone, amid the 
storms and cold selfishness of the worl l, feel 
ing after a God who they think is far off, 
when he is not far from anyoneof them. So do 
they sp snd long years of life away from God, 
when in a moment, if they chose, they mi ht 
be taken into the warmth and comfort of his 
sheltering love. They are near God, but do 
not know it. They need to know him whom 
they already iguorantly worship. For there 
js no one wholly without God in the world. 
There is no one who does not have an altar, 
at least to the “ unknown God,” in his heart. 

Many men erect this altar to God under 
the name of law. These are men of science. 
They worship the order of the universe, and 
they do not know that they are worshipping 
God. They may call themselves Atheists or 
Christians. They need to see that this mag- 
nificent stability of the universe, this grand 
wed of law which they study and adore, is 
not dead law, but living law; that it is the 
perpetual act of God. They need to see that 
what they call law is ooly God's steady and 
uniform course of action, and that behind and 
within all this law is divine love; and infivite 
tendency of things toward a perfect good; all 
things working together for that. Science 
remains cold, material, dead, so long as it is 
irreligious, because unspiritualizel. If men 
of science only knew it, they would see that 
they are ignorantly worshipping God when 
they worship law. It is not nec-ssary for 
them to abandon science in order to be 
religious. Let their science be filied with 
love, and that is religion. The lecture room 
may be madea temple ; the most abstract 
mathematics become a liturgy ; the cabinet 
of geology, mineralogy, botany, a chapel 
filled with more sacred relics than the bones 
of dead saints, because they are relics ot 
God’s presence, and bear the marks of his 
creating thought and forming hand. Science 
does not need to be silent before religion, but 
only to know the God whom she already 
ignorantly worships. 

And so every generous action, every honest 
thought, every sincere effort to do right, is 
really a part of the worship of God. Many a 
man who thinks he has no religion, and is 
too honest to pretend to have it when he has 
it not, is really worshipping God. The more 
we love each other the more we can love him; 
for all true love secks what is noblest and 
best in its object,—seeks for whatever is 
reaily good and deep and noble in the 
character. It d.es not attach itself to the 
low and mean part of a man, but to the 
highest and best thiug in him »—that is, to 
some manifestation of God in him ; to some- 
thing in which Ged shows himself in man. 
In your friend you see what he does not see 
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Teta: ties oo Go men straggie alone, emi the | Masel’; you see seme: Gsepun shideni ania you see some deeper el-ment, some 
capacity of nobleness, some divine charm, 
something which God has put in his soul, and 
meant to be there forever. Beneath what 
perhaps is actually commonplace and trivial 
you see the possibility of nobleness, the in- 
ward tendency toward something good. 
That is what you love in your friend ; you 
never love the mean part of him, but always 
the better and nobler part of him. 

In the teaching and life of Jesus, God 
comes still nearer to man. The veil of 
mystery is taken away. Jesus teaches that 
he is the “ universal F ather, whose sun shines 
on the evil and the good.” He teaches that 
he is “a spirit, and that those who worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ 
We come near to God and know him when 
we assume the attitude of children. “ No 
one knoweth the Father but the Son, and he 
to whem the Son shall reveal him.” Jesus 
knew God by becoming his son, trusting him, 
loviag him, obeying him, walking with him, 
talking with him, as a son trusts, loves, 
obeys, walks with, talks with, his father. 
When Jesus lived with God in this entire 
child-like trust, he revealed him, nevermore 
to beamystery. Henceforth God has put 
his spirit int» our hearts, by which we; too, 
may say, Abba, Father. When we assume 
the attitude of sons we also know God, and 
are able to reveal him to others —J. F. 


Clarke. 
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LIKE BEGETS LIKE—Passing along the 
street today I over eard a few scraps of a 
conversation, seemingly between a mother and 
her little boy. I could not see them, but the 
door was open, and they were talking i in quite 
a loud tone and excited manner. [ overheard 
only this much: “ Now if you can t take my 
word for it, you can go without it,” from the 
mother; and “well you fool me so much I want 
to see it myself,” from the child. This was 
enough to show me the unmistakable charac- 
ter of that mother. How I wished she could 
have her eyes opened to see, as I could, what 
terrible seed she was sowing, and what her 
harvest would be. If she deceives her boy— 
he will deceive his mother. ‘“ Like begets 
like.” Ei A. F: 


392 ______—— 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NIGHT-WORK. 


There are many women who, when hurried 
in their sewing, try to accomplish a great 
deal by extra work, at night. Now, my dear 
friends, this is a mistake. Either you must 
make it up by sleeping late in the morning, 
or you will break down before your time. 
The night for rest and sleep, the day for 
work—was the old law of the house, and 
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surely the best one. Do you really think you 
accomplish twice as much because you work 
twice as long as others? If you do, you will 
“find yourself vastly mistaken, if you but look 
into the matter. A machine put well in order 
daily, lasts longer and works better than one 
run day and night for a year, and then put 
in order for another year. If women could 
only be convinced that, if they gave them- 
selves seven hours’ sleep (and most women 
need eight), they would find they would 
accomplish probably as much work, and work 
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i 
toward the promotion of peace between ng. 
tions should be cause of rejoicing to every 

true lover of peace. To reduce the present 
common or unwritten law of nations, which 
is vague and unsatisfactory, and has not kept 
pace with humane enlightenment, to a writ. 
{ten code or system which shall express the 
demands of the present day, would be a step 
| in the right d'rection, especially if reform ag 
well as codification in the substitution of 


better done, the next day, than they would if | arbitration for war in the disputes that arise 


they took but four or five hours’ sleep, or 
wasted the golden hours of the Vay in bed; 
for when one is languid, sleepy and cross, 
one isa machine needing oiling, and cannot 
half work ; and Nature will take her revenge 
sooner or later, for her scales are always bal- 
anced some time. W. L. M. 
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INVERNATIONAL Law.—On our first page 
will be found an extract taken from an ad- 
dress by A. P. Sprague at a meeting of the 
General Conference of the International Code 
Committee of America, held in Philadelphia 
in Ninth month last, which we noticed at the 
time, and which will nodoubt be informatory to 
many of our readers whose ideas may be vague 
as to the object and scope of the labors of this 
and similar associations. The extract is 
taken from an official report of the Confer- 
ence published in the Voice of Peace. 

The purely non-resistant spirit is an indi- 
vidual experience—the work of divine grace 
in the hesrt, joined to intellectual enlighten- 
ment as regards the requirements of pure 
Christianity. But war as an institution, hay- 
ing the venerable sanction of age, and incor- 
porated in the laws of all nations, must be 
removed as most other evils handed down 
from a barbarous age have been removed— 
by the slow progress of enlightenment and 
true civilization. To this progress the quiet 
example of those who have trusted their all 
to the care of an overruling Providence, and 
the labors of a comparatively few more deeply 
impressed than the many with the enormity 
of these evils and the misery they entail, have 
largely contributed. 

Every reasonable and disinterested effort 


between nations, should be the result. - Such 
| a system of international arbitration has been 
the Utopian idea, as it was probably called, 
of some of the wise and good in past ages, 
our own William Peon among the number, 
“ He produced at this time,” says S. M. Jan- 


—{ney, in his Life of William Penn, p. 384, 


“another work of great value and impor- 
tance, entitled an Essay toward the Present 
and Future Peace of Europe. This work was 
intended to show the desirableness of peace 
and the truest means of it, to wit, justice, and 
not war. It proposes that the states or 
nations of Europe should send deputies to a 
‘General Diet,’ or congress of nations, where 
all their differences might be settled on equi- 
table terms, without recourse to arms. It is 
worthy of note that a copy of this remark- 
able work, supposed to be the same that Penn 
presented to the Queen, was produced at the 
Peace Convention held within a few years at 
Paris, where it was received by the members 
with great interest, as the foreshadowing of 
their present plans.” 


+ tem 


Arctic Sea Navicarion. — Information 
has lately been received by the Swedish Cen- 
tennial Commission that the eminent miner- 
alogist, Prof. Nordenskiold, has successfully 
accomplished the Siberian trip projected by 
him. 

A small steamer was chartered by two prom = 
inent merchants, one a Swede and the other 
a Russian, who loaded the vessel with assorted 
merchandise for sale, and placed Prof. Nor- 
denskiold in charge. 

The expedition sailed from Hammerfest, a 
port on the extreme northern coast of Norway, 
about the beginning of Eighth month last. In 
Prof. N’s report he says he found no obsta- 
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a 
cles, and he considera the way now quite open 


from Europe to China by the northern pas- 
sage and the valley of the Yenisei River, by 
which river communication across Siberia is 
obtained nearly to the frontier of China. An 
jmmense area of fertile soil was found in this 
region. 

This expedition settles the feasibility of a 
northern passage, and will result in commer- 
cial advantages that can scarcely be foreseen, 
yet thé extreme severity of the cold in those 
Arctic regions must ever be a drawback, and 
only the most hardy and courageous naviga- 
tors will be likely to venture. 

Deep sea dredgings were constanily car- 
ried on, and large accessions have been made 
to the previously obtained collections with 
other scientific results of importance. The 
water was found to be unexpectedly warm, 

We shall wait with considerable interest 
the fuller accounts of this important discov- 
ery, which will, doubtless, soon be given to 
the world. Prof. N. belonged to the Jury of 
Awards at our Centennial Exhibition, and 
sailed from here the last of Sixth month for 
Sweden to take command of the expedition, 
through which he has demonstrated the cor- 
rectness of his theory in regard to an open 
way to the Arctic sea, 


We are interested to see that John Walter, 
proprietor of the London Times, in his re- 
marks to the children and officers during his 
late visit to the House of Refuge in this city, 
alluded thus to the subject of the imprison- 
ment of young children in his own country: 


“In England we have similar institutions, 
but none precisely like this. We have a re- 
formatory system in which juvenile delin- 
quents are sent to large schovuls, where they 
are kindly cared for and taught trades which 
qualify them for successful after-life. There 
is one weak point, however, in our system 
which don’t exist in this, and that point is 
now engaging the atteniion of our Home 
Secretary in England. It is this: Admis- 
sion into our refurmatory schools is preceded 
by ic.prisonment of the child for a short 
period in a jail. That, I feel, is a very great 
injury and cruelty to the child, and I am 
happy to say that just as I left Eugland, Mr. 
Cross, the Home Secretary, was turning his 
attention to this very evil. I feel now that 
my visit to this schvol to-day may have con- 


siderable influence in aiding his endeavors, 
when I tell him that 1 have seen some hun- 
dreds of children in a well established re» 
formatory school, not one of whom hed been 
subjected to the disgrace of public imprison- 
ment. [ think that in the case of children 
situated as these are in this house, no disgrace 
or stigma can attach itself. I understand 
from Mr. Barclay that your children are in 
this condition — that there is no disgrace at- 
taching to the fact of their commitment to 
this House of Refuge. That is a very great 
advantage for you to have.” 


MARRIED. 

CHANDLEE—JACKSON.—UOn the 19th of Tenth 
mo., 1876, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of R. R. Green, Quakertown, Pa., Webster Chand- 
lee, of Richmond, Ind., and Emily W. Jackson, 
daughter of A. S. Jackson, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

HULL — NORTON.— NORTON—HULL.—On tke 
23d of Tenth month, 1876, by Friends’ ceremony, 
at the residence of Marcus B Allen, Granville, N.Y., 
Otis D. Hull and Carrie L. Norton. Also, at the 
same time and place, Amos C. Norton and Josie 
Hull. 


DIED. 

BARNES.—On the 21st of Ninth montb, 1876, at 
the residence of her son, Elias Barnes, Letitia, 
widow of the late Samuel Barnes, in the 87th year 
of herage; aconsistent member and for many years 
a worthy elder of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 

FORMAN.—On the 2d of Tenth month, 1876, in 
Philadelphia, Jane Forman, daughter of Alexander 
and Mary Forman (formerly of Bucks co.), in the 
44th year of her ge. 

NEALL.—On the 24th of last month, Hannah 
Griscom, wife of Frank L. Neall. 

NORRIS.—On the 18th of Tenth month, 1876, at 
Upper Chichester, Delaware co, Pa., Rebecca L. 
Norris, daughter of the late Lloyd and Sarah E. 
Norris; a member of Concord Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 23. 
THE SPANISH EXHIBIT. 


Perhaps no land can surpass in romantic 
interest that over which yet broods the mem- 
ory of the Moorish splendors, of the desperate 
struggle which gave dominion to the Gothic 
Christians, of the heroic deeds of the Cid, and 
of the terrible era of the reign of the gloomy 
bigotry which extinguished the progressive 
spirit of the later days. 

Says Prime,* in his “Alhambra and Keem- 
lin’: “To me, Spain has been a new 
discovery ; a sudden revelation of a world 
within a world; the monuments of an extinct 
or departed race standing alone in a desert. 
The generation that now possesses the soil 
has nothing of the genius or taste or spirit of 


* Samuel! Irenaeus Prime. 
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the barbaric tribes that were once their mas 
ters. And the Alhambra at Granada, the 
Mosque at Cordova and the Aicazar at Seville, 
look like the wrecks of a stranded empire, 
whose people live ouly in their glorious 
ruins. 

“It has a mixed race of inhabitants. It 
would not be strange if it had a mixed gov- 
ernmentalso. Succe.sive tides of people have 
swept over it, and the vestiges of all are left 
on the surface of the nation. Very little, in- 
deed, is known of the days when the Iberians 
from Caucasus, and the Celts from Gaul, were 
the rude settlers of Spain ; but the traces are 
more plain of the Phcenicians, who came here 
1,500 years before the birth of Jesus, and 
founded Cadiz, and Malaga, and Cordova, and 
Seville. Inthe year 218, B. C., the Romans 
came and, of course, eonquered all Spain, and 
reigned here just six centuries. Then came 
the Goths, sweeping the Romans out of Spain 
as they crushed Rome in Italy. And the 
Goths ruled Spain just 300 years. Then 
came the Moors and, in two pitched battles, 
smote the Gothic Christian power to the earth ; 
and, like a hurricane from the African coast, 
rushed up from the south and never stayed 
its destructive course till the crescent had 
supplanted the cross on every tower in Spain. 
The Moors were lords of Spain just seven 


* centuries, Gradually the crescent waned, as 


the Catholic Christian kings recovered 
strength, until St. Ferdinand captured Cor 
dova in 1235; and Ferdinand and Isabella 
completed the work at Granada on the third 
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sponsibilities of royalty must be to a young 
man who is neither gifted with special geniug 
for ruling nor moved by any powerful ambi- 7 
tion. . 

The models of the fortifications and the re- 
lief maps of the important ports of the nation 
are of interest to the student of the art of 
war, but do not detain me long. 

I soon find my way into the hall mainly 
devoted to the products of the Philippines, 
I find it stated that this Archipelago consists 
of not less than 1,200 islands, lying between 
5° and 21° of Norih Latitude, and between 
115° and 127° East Longitude. Not one of 
these isles of the austral seas but has a radi- 
ant crown of exuberant vegetation. But two 
seasons are known here—the dry and the 
rainy. The southwest monsoon carries rain 
into the-open country during the months cor- 
responding to our summer. The quantity of 
rain that falls on the northern and eastern 
coasts is, on the contrary, greater in the win- 
ter months when the northeast monsoon pre- 
vails; mountain ranges thus modifying the 
climate. ‘The richness and variety of vege- 
tation in these islands,” says the little de- 
scriptive memoir which we find on the table, 
“are beyond all encomium. The part of the 
soil under cultivation is r latively very small ; 
immense forests, astonishing from the height 
and gigantic proportions of their trees, and 
for the diversity of their botanical species, 


| overrun still a great extent of ground in the 


interior and cn the eastern coast. When one 
penetrates for the first time into some of these 


day of the year 1492, and the last of the | forests the mind Joses itself in the spectacle 


Moorish kings Jeft the Alhambra.” 

We go with no very sanguine expectations 
to see for ourselves what the decayed king. 
dom of the Peninsula has contributed to the 
Centennial Jubilee show of America. It is 
not unosuitable to our purpose to begin with 
the Spanish Government Building, a neat 
ard spacious edifice on the western part of 
the grounds. 

This is divided into three portions—a cen- 
tral hall, devoted to the defensive works and 
the offensive apparatus of the nation; an 
apartment on the west side devoted to the colo- 
nial products, mainly those of the Philipine 
Islands, and one on the east which contains a 
fine collection of photographs, engravings and 
plans of the great things that man in the sev- 
eral ages has been able to do to glorify this 
land—t» embellish it with wonders of archi- 
tecture and enrich it with treasures of art. 

Over the entrance hangs a portrait of the 
young king, Alphonso XII, who seems to be 
overlooking the display of the military devices 
of his country. - There is an anxious, perhaps 
a troubled look on his amiable young face, 
suggesting the burden which the care and re- 


presented by those veuerable giants, measur- 
ing two an! three meters in diameter, the 
tops of which form an immense vault of ver- 
dure. The s>il, endowed with an amazing 
fertility, favors everywhere the development 
of plants so thick und abundant that only 
with the help of the axe is it possible, some- 
times, to open a passage amongst them. 
Their trunks, clothed with innumerable 
parasitical plants, are concealed under a green 
covering, and colossal creepers climbing up 
entwine them, forming beautiful garlands 
amongst which armies of monkeys gambol 
with amazing agility. When the winds stir 
with quiet murmuring these vaults of verdure, 
and the creaking no'se of colossal bamboos, 
| mingles in wild concert with the hoarse croak- 
ing of the calao, which builds its nest on the 


lofty tops of trees, then man feels his own in- . 


| Significance before the surrounding greatness ; 
| and as if fearful of having surprised its secret, 
}an unsurmountahle impulse springs up in 
| him to abandon such gloomy places.” 
After reading this introduction to the dis- 
play of forest products, one is somewhat pre- 
pared for the contemplation of the ratan 
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550 feet long, and for the mighty section of the 
Narra tree (Pcerocarfeus santalionus) 11} by 
7feet in dimension. The display of woods 
js so extensive that few persons will care to 
examine any large proportion of them. Surely, 
gome, enterprising cabinet maker will pur- | 
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deep. Did Vulcan get his idea of warlike 
weapons from the sword fish ? 

A little space is given- to human remains, 
among which are several skulls, differing very 
materially in form and size. A series of 
photographs of the natives denote a people in 


chase this great squared log of dark, rich | the humblest state of barbarism. 


wood, like old mahogany, and surprise his 
customers with some new-fashioned rarities. 

The cedar and pine families are well rep 
resented, finding a congenial habitat on the 
high places. I notice specimens of ebony 
also, aud, perhaps, there are others as ignorant 
as I of the character of the wood, and will be 
as much surprised to see so little of it (only the 
heart) which has the characteristic black 
color—not more than two inches of a stem 
twelve inches in diameter. 

Some of the woods are mainly good for 
fuel, some for house building, some for cabi- 
net work, some for shields, some for resin and 
some, as the cork, for the qualities of the bark. 
The Gogo (Eutada Purseetha) has a bark 
which is used as a natural soap. Many of 
the trees of the Phllippines are valued mustly 
for their juice or fruits, 


There is an almost pathetic rudeness in the 
specimens of the fauna of these isles. The 
skill of the taxidermist is now so great that 
he can give a startling semblance of life to 
the stuffed skins of atimals; but these crea- 
tures labelled, “ Preserved hard for Perpet- 
uity,” are fearful to behold. 


We have the wild boar and deer, both very 
small; the wild cock and wild duck, quite 
similar to those of our owa domestic kinds ; 
askeleton head of a buffalo, with great, strong 
black horns corrugated like those of the 
Rocky Mountain goat; a dreadfully persecut- 
ed-lookiug cat, with her yet more dismal off- 
spring, and several of the serpent kind. 
Among the birds, the pigeon predominates ; 
but there are specimens of the snipe, pelican 
and other of the feathered bipeds. 

The flora of these islands is represented by 
copious herbaria; but these have suffered 
such damage from the hasty handling of 
unscientific visitors that we were quite dis- 
heartened from exploring them. 

The pottery and the basket work are not 
different from the same class of articles made 
by other rude peoples; and the other manu- 
factured exhibits are scanty and not distin- 
guished by any special merit. Barbarous 
musical instruments, weapons which look 
as if they might answer the purpose for which 
they were intended, and shields suggest the 
kind of life known to the Philippines. I 
noticed an array of swords of varied patterns, 
very properly placed in companionship with 
the gigantic sword of some monster of the 


Those who take an interest in the tiny 
shell-fish, which gem the sands of the shores 
of tropic seas, will pause a little before the 
elaborate shell-work picture exhibited, and 
observe how, from this delicate material, with 
corals and corallines, can be builded a new 
heaven and a new earth. The center of the 
shelly landscape is a cross on which hangs 
the letter M, made entirely of a tiny spiral. 
A shell woman, in a shell gown ot pink, with 
an abundant shell veil of dusky green, and 
shell gloves of buff, kneels devoutly at the 
shrine, giving reverent thanks, perhaps, for 
the riches of the sea, or more probably claim- 
ing the kind intercession of the loving mother 
ot the crucificd. 

An unlimited time might be celightfully 
spent in the right wing of the building, which 
is richly stored with pictured memorials of 
Old Spain—her palaces, her solemn and 
glorious temples, both of the Moorish and of 
the Christian period,—and the photographic 
representation of what Spain can show of 
present maguificence. 

I am interested to see the large picture of 
av elegant triumphal arch, commemorating 
the present peace in Spain and dedicated to 
King Alphonso XI. Long may it be ere 
the war-cry resounds again amid the hills of 
Spain | 

Those who have not had the privilege of 
visiting the picture gallery of Madrid —- the 
richest in the world — may here find elegant 
prints and photographs of the great works 
treasured there; and those who have dreamed 
all their lives of magic castles in Spain, may 
learn, from the pictured semblance, what the 
real palaces and temples of that land are like. 

A profusion of plaster modela of architec- 
tural decorations — of arch, of pillar and of 
capital — will interest the architect who 
strives to tind among things, new and old, 
suitable forms for present taste and needs. 

But we must not linger here too long. 
Agricultural Hall has a large and interesting 
display of the products of Spain and her col- 
onies.: The rebellious Pearl of the Antilles 
brings her fruits (preserved), tobacco in every 
form, and coffee and sugar of every grade. 
The Canaries exhibit many samples of cochi- 
neal —one variety adark, red-brown; another, 
dark glistening gray, and yet, another, a very 
light-gray. From the Philippines comes this 
long, white fibre, smooth and strong almost as 
hair. It is known to commerce as manilla 
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scnsssesetbeetanguannseincnsenasnsntsninasansenncanastititian 
hemp, and here are great coils of smooth, | work in brass, the cetamics and the other map, 
strong rope made from this material. ufactures of that land. 

I find a lowly rest at the portal of a little} Entering the pavilion, we should pause to 
rustic pavilion devote! to an exhibit of the | admire the display of shields decorated with 
“Productos Re-inosos” of Spain. The little | beautiful repoussé work, and the weapons 
skeleton of a house is buiided of the branches | which look ancient enough to have heey 
of the firtree, and is ornamented with the | flourished in the heroic combats of the 15th 
cones. Within it are barrels of tar (?), glass | century, when Goth and Moor contended foy 
vessels of turpentine and great masses of | the Alhambra. 
resin of varying colors. Then there are sev-| The minerals are of great importance, and 
eral trunks of the pine sliced off at the side| are displayed near the entrance. Here are 
to show how the fragrant product of the| coal, copper, lead, iron, quicksilver, lime. 
Spanish forests is gathered. The cutting is} stones and marbles, besides many other min. 
about six inches in width, and little earthen |erals of value in the arts. Not being any 
pots, like our flower-pots without the per-| judge of the value of ores, I pass on to the 
furation in the base, are firmly fixed by | ceramics, and note their merits, while no one 
nails against the tree, so as to catch the juice | can help being impressed with their inferior. 
which is directed to them by tin conductors | ity to the same class of work in other civilized 
placed just above. The various implements | countries, But the cotton and woolen goods 
required for scaling the pine tree and for mak- | present a very creditable appearance indeed 
ing the required incisions are also exhibited, |—being good in quality and handsome in 
making the display complete and instructive. | style. Some of the soft woolen fabrics are 

Skins of sheep and lambs, prepared in a|of peculiar beauty, and these nice blankets 
variety of ways, are hung on bigh, as repre-| would be a comfort in any family. Almost 
senting one of the leading industries of the | everything that human life really needs seems 
land, and specimens of the wool of several | to be proddced in Spain, and the representa- 
colors are conspicuously arranged. tives of that land, whom we meet at ever 

The si'k culture also finds expression, and | turn, would appear in their picturesque unt- 
there are sacks of cotton from Cuba or the| forms to be pretty good specimens of the 
Philippines. genus Homo. Prime speaks of the peasan- 

The products of the vine and the olive|try of this land as lively, intelligent and 
claim large space, and I think that there is | wide-awake, being quite free from the vice of 
here a show of every cereal, every nut and | intemperance. No doubt the people whose 
every individual of the pea and bean kind | especial delight is a bull-fight have much of 
that any nation might wish to nourish. the primitive savage not yet eliminated from 

Spain also claims a large space in the Main | their natures, but it is happier for us to look 
Building, and makes here an extensive dis- | upon the best sidewe can find, Says Prime: 
play of manufactured goods surprising to| “A beautiful trait of character and a lovely 
those whose expectations are no more san-| custom of the Spanish peasantry appear in 
guine than were mine. The lofty and impos-} their love for parents. They yield to them 
ing facade of the Spavish enclosure is worth | obedience, respect, veneration and love after 
amoment’s study. There are three entrances | they are aged, and the children are men and 
suitably draped with the colors of Spain—| women grown. The married children delight 
red, yellow and red. Over the right door-| to have their parents to direct and govern 
way is pictured Columbus in the costume of | them as in childhood, and these children even 
his age—as we may imagine he looked at the | quarrel among themselves to get and keep 
time he importuned monarchs to grant him | possession of their aged parents. This trait 
the privilege of finding new worlds for them | of character is said to mark a slow country, 
to reign over; and over the left portal is his | where the past, the ancient is held in honor, 
patroness, Isabella of Castile, grave and | while progress has no such reverence for old 
thoughtful —as the queen should be —whose | age. Would that we had a little more Spain 
glory it was to have recogniz-d genius and |in young America, if it is Spanish to honor 
ability in the persistent navigator who claimed | one’s father and mother.” 
her gracious aid. | In these terms did a poet son, Cop Jorge 

On high over the middle and principal en- | Manrique, bewail his hero father’s death, “as 
trance stands a symbolic female figure, who | with a funeral hymn,” in the 15th century : 
lifts the veil which hides from the elder ~— 
world the sunrise land, which was awakened | ** His signal deeds and prowess high 
to a new jife by the inspired Genoese. As I “oo a 
2 : 2 7 , : e saw his deeds! 
sit regardiog these reminders of Spain’s pion- Why should their praise in verse be sung? 
eer work on this continent, [ see, just within, 
glimpses of the tapestries, the minerals, the 
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* Longfellow’s Coplas de Manrique. 
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The name that dwells on every tongue 
No minstrel needs. 


To friends a friend ; how kind to all 
The vassals of this ancient hall 
And feudal fief! 
To foes how stern a foe was he! 
And to the valiant and the free 
How brave a chiet! 
“ What prudence with the old and wise: 
What. grace in youthful gayeties ; 
In all how sage! 
Benignant to the serf and slave 
He showed the base and falsely brave 
A lion’s rage. 
«“ His was a Trojan’s goodness, his 
A Titus’ noble charities 
And righteous laws ; 
The arm of Hector, and the might 
Of Tully, to maintain the right 
In Truth’s just cause. 


“The clemency of Antonine, 
Aurelius’ countenance divine, 
Firm, gentle, still; 
The eloquence of Adrian 
And Theodosius’ love to man 
And generous will ; 
“ His soul to Him who gave it, rose ; 
God lead it to its long repose, 
Its glorious rest! 
And, though the warrior’s sun is set, 
lis light shall linger roand us yet— 
Bright, radiant, blest. 
S. R. 
—___ ——- wer -—- 

REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 


To the General Conference tobe held in Phila- 

delphia, Tenth month 19th, 1876. 

In reviewing the progress of First-day 
School instruction within our limits, since last 
report, made in Sixth mo., 1875, we find a gen- 
eral interest maintained in the various unions 
and individual schools composing our body, 
with few changes of importance. 

First-day Schools have been opened at Up- 
per Dublin, Plumstead and Marlboro, Pa., 
and at Woodbury Meeting house, N. J. At 
the last mentioned place a Bible-class had 
previously been held at a private residence. 
“A school was held at Marlboro a few years 
back, and its re-opening is under more favor- 
able auspices. 

The report from the first two named above, 
in an especial] manner are very encouraging. 
The effect of their establishment having been 
to’much increase the attendance of the reli- 
gious meetings on First-day. Out of fifty 
children connected with Piumstead school, 
where Friends had previousiy felt too weak 
to attempt such an enterprise, only three are 


members of our religious Society, and the 


meeting at Upper Dublin, where there is an 
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this concern, the meeting has been enlarged 
in attendance about three-fold. 

A number of the schools have not for- 
warded reports, and others omit some of the 
statistics, which it would be desirable to have 
accurate. We therefore can only say, that 
whilst a few schools are known to have sus- 
pended their sessions the past season, yet the 
statistics as far as reported aggregate a larger 
number than we have heretofore given, as 
forwarded in the reports for the Seventh 
First-day School Unions, and six schools re- 
ceived at this time, we can state that the ag- 
gregate of those which have been connected 
therewith has been 550 officers and teachers, 
3,729 children, 1,334 adults, or a total of 
5,613, with a fair average attendance. 

In the libraries, as far as given, are 13,119 
volumes, which are liberally patronized by 
the pupils, 

As about a dozen schools and Bible or 
adult classes have not reported, we apprehend 
a full statement to approximate or exceed 
6,000 persons. 

‘The sewing schools and mothers’ meetings, 
which have heretofure been reported and which 
are outgrowths of the First.day school move- 
ment, have all been continued with an extend- 
ed field of usefulness ; we have, however, infor- 
mation from only three of these, aggregating 
67 teachers and officers, 260 children, 119 
adults, 

The pupils of these schools, it will be re- 
membered are not members of our religious 
Society, but belong to the poorer and much 
neglected part of the community. 1,090 
garments besides unmade materials have 
been distributed amongst them and other needy 
families. The interest manifested by those 
who attend and the good order and improve- 
ment in sewing are evidence of the excellent 
work in which these schools are engaged. 

In these several organizations, Scattered 
Seeds, Children’s Friend and other suit- 
able papers and tracts, have been liberally 
and gratuitously distributed, and we believe 
that many good seeds have been sown. 

In response to the concern introduced at 
our last meeting held in Pickering, Canada, 
in reference to premiums being offered for 
manuscripts of stories of domestic life amongst 
Friends, these stories to be suitable for books 
for our libraries, sixteen manuscripis were 
received and examiued by a committee set 
apart for the purpose. Those approaching 
‘the required standard, are still on hand 
| awaiting, the final decision. 

The appeal still comes to us from new 
schools for more material in the shape of text- 
| books, cards, leaflets, etc. While we sympa- 
thize with and recognize this need, we do not 


entire unity amongst Friends in carrying out; deem the time lost, since in the struggle to 
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supply the want, new growth will come, and 
the self: made teacher, will learn “ That God 
best helps thore who seek to help themselves.” 

Then, tuo, the great moral questions of the 
day have claimed our attention, as being 
good work for our schools, and many have 
given token of the planting of the temperance 
seed, by setting apart one day ineach month, 
upon which day all the texts, lessons and 
sentiments shall be upon this subject. 

Peace—a:d the settlement of difficul- 
ties by arbitration, that now so loudly call for 
advocates, it is believed may also be brought 
prominently before the youngest—not as 
traditionary testimonies, but as vital issues, 
made imperative by recent barbarbities at 
home and abroad, and the threatening cloud 
of war that now hangs over Europe. 

Honesty and truthfulness could be profit- 

ably introduced at fixed times. ‘These prac 
tical virtues need to be more faithfully in- 
stilled into the young mind, and their impor- 
tance in the formation of character dwelt 
ipon in the First-day schools Thus the 
foundation will be Jaid of an integrity that 
will bless us as a Society, and benefit the 
world at large. 

In the language of Scripture, we will “Add 
to our faith virtue, to virtue knowledge, to 
knowledge temperance, and to temperance 
patience, and to patience godliness, and to 
godliness brotherly kindness and to brotherly 
kindness charity.” Thus abounding, we shall 
be neither barren nor unfruitful. 

Other principles of vital Christianity so 
faithfully upheld by our predecessors, may 
also be made equally prominent, and our 
children be early trained to a better under- 
standing of the groundwork of our possess- 
ions. We recommend these subjects to the 
earnest consideration of the Conference. 

Our Visiting Committee has been a valu- 
able auxiliary in aiding in the establishing of 
new schools and encouraging those that are 
weak. Epistles from all the other associa- 
tions have been received, to which we have 
responded. 

The First-day school work now seems to 
he better understood by the majority. Those 
engaged in it having, by exemplary conduct 
and a jeaious regard for the principles of truth 
as held by Friends, given the a-surance that 
our object is not antagonistic, but earnestly 
co-operative with what is the life-work of the 

Society. 

In the prosecution of our work, the fact 
has become more prominent that we need 
something to keep the children with us, for 
however careful parents may be in their 
home training, outside influences and attrac- 
tions are constantly operating to draw them 
from our religious fellowship. Many of our 
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members are absorbed by other denoming, 
tions, and it is poor encouragement to be 
that Friends make excellent church meq, 
bers. 

We are much in the position of a man hay. 
ing a tree bearing very fine fruit, from which 
his neighbors get cuttings, removing all the 
new growth until their orchards are grafted 
and full of the best fruits, while his own tree 
dies of exhaustion. We wanta remedy for 
this; we want the young growth for ou. 


selves. By possessing it we are supplied with | 


fruit, and can distribute to our neighbor 
without injury to the parent stock. 

Let us keep our children—educate them 
in every right direction, so that their growth 
shall be pure and sirong. Then living good 
lives, doing good works, to us there will beg 
gathering rather than a scattering. 

There seems to be a need of an awakening 
power amongst us, something to arouse 4 
sense of duty to the children, a duty slumber. 
ing in the many, alive only in the few. Itis 
said, “ The Highest dwells with him who hag 
the sentiment of duty in his heart ;” and ig 
the prosecution of this great work if but this 
feeling of duty be aroused, we’ need not fear 
but that the Father’s presence will ever keep 
the work alive. Yet, with all the wants that 
are 20 apparent, we know the world moves 
steadily on towards the good and the true, and 
we feel like concluding with the earnest words 
of Caroline A. Soulé: 

I know that for every crime that’s told 

There’s something done that’s good as gold; 
That the evil we hear, but the sweet and true 
Hide out of sight like the violets blue ; 
For one that :teals, there are hundreds of hands 
That couldn’t be tempted for gold or lands; 
For one that lies, there are hundreds of lips 
That wouldn’t be traitors tho’ scourged with whips; 
For one that his neighbor’s life would slay, 

A hundred to save it would haste away; 

For one that a pure young heart would break, 
Hundreds stand ready its love to make. 

And so I will not idly weep 

O’er crimes that make my blood cold creep, 

Nor sit. me down in sad array 

When wrong doth meet me on the way; 

But I will pray to God for power 

To do the duty of each hour, 

And, joining hands, my friends, with you, 

ind all that love the good and true, 

With reverence I this hour will say, 

I thank my God I live :o-day. 


Signed on behalf of the Philadelphia First- 
day School Association, 
Jos. M. Truman, 
ANNIE CaLey, Clerks, 
Gop never forgets any labor of love ; and 
whatever it may be, of which the first and 
best portions or powers have been presented 


to Him, He will increase and multiply seven- 
fold. 
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From the Sunbeam. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING- HOUSE, SALEM, N. J. 


j i attendi friends’ Meeting on 
llteee way. Balen, eT ces bee one canine’ 
years since the meeting-house had been built.) 

Twice fifty times, the circling year has brought 
The time of flowers, the beauteous rose-crowned 

June, / 

Since first within these walls the worshippers 

Convened. No cerémonious rites, no pomp, 

Nor grand display the dedication marked. 

Not as on Mount Moriah’s sacred top, 

In olden times, the tribes of Israel mef, 

To consecrate the House ot God, when they 

With shouts of great rejoicing, placed beneath 

The Cherubim’s protecting wings the Ark 

Of Convenant, and formed the Mercy Seat. 

No incense burned in golden censers here ; 

No lamb was slain, and offering for sin, 

Nor did the outward presence of the Lord, 

In all his glorious majesty, as then, 

The sacred temple, fill,—a token clear 

To that awe-stricken throng, that Israel’s God 

In that most holy place would now abide, 

And hidden by the veil the mystic veil, 

Between the Che: ubim would dwell for aye, 

And yet, this house was consecrated too; 

For One has said “ where two or three are met 

on Zion’s mount, 

Or on Samavia’s hill, in lowly fane 

Or in Cathedral’s gilded dome, shall find 

Me in their midst, a Saviour near at hand. 

That little band of earnest, loving ones, 

In simple garb, and quaint in speech as dress, 

Relying on his sacred promise, came 

To wait upon their Lord and “ worship him 

In spirit andin truth” His presence there 

Was felt, a visible Shekinah, in 

Their midst; and those whom he anointed, spoke, 

With power and witb wisdom— showed 

That they had ‘* been with Christ,’’ had stood with 
Him 

Upon the Mount of Vision, and had seen 

Hi glory—with his gracious message came. 

They all have passed away, that favored band 

Who here assembled on that summer morn 

So long ago, the elders and the seers, 

The youth, the maiden, and the gray-haired sire ; 

But others came, the vacant place to fill, 

And on their shoulders did the mantle fall. 

Oh! may this ever be a holy place, 

A house of prayer, as in those olden days, 

Where we may come with hearts devout and free 

From cumbering cares, and humbly ask in faith 

That, as of yore, He will be pleased to send 

Forth from our midst, his chosen ones to be 

His testimony bearers, who shall come 

With glorious tidings,—that the Ark of God, 

His bright in-dwelling Presence, with us hides. 
7th mo., 1872. A. R. P. 


‘CENTENNIAL HARVESTS. 


In the third week of June, 1776, Dunlop's 
Weekly Packet, published in Philadelphia, 
contained a brief advertisement to the effect 
that_ the city cart for broken victuals made 
its rounds every evening, and householders 
were urged to contribute, as the need of the 
prisoners was great. Our exchanges for the 


same week in 1876 contain the briefer an- 
nouncement that the wheat crop of the West 
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promices to be fair. It is worth our while to 
look into the meaning of the two notices. The 
prisoners were in truth near starvation, their 
allowance being half of a fourpenny black loaf 
per diem ; for all else they were dependent on 
the refuse from kitchens, collected each day 
in a barrow. Prisoners in England at that 
date were worse off, being chained in cages 
and left to beg loudly for food from passers- 
by. Fifteen years later, during Washington’s 
administration, the need of the poorer classes 
in the capital of the new republic was so 
great that footpads attacked men on the prin- 
cipal streets. In London, hangings of the 
purloiners of loaves of bread were frequent. 
The rich as well as the poor lived on oats and 
barley, and they were scarce enough. “Only 
a wealthy family,” says Eden, in 1797, “could 
afford in Cumberland a peck of wheat flour 
yearly, aud that at Christmas. Not a penny 
white loaf was to be found in towns as large 
as Carlisle.” Meat was a luxury almost un- 
known to the English and French peasant. 
In short, there was not enough food in the 
civilized world for its inhabitants. The gnaw- 
ings of hunger drove as many emigrants to 
our shores as did religious persecution; and 
if Louis XVI could have filled the empty 
stomachs of the Jacquerie, there is every 
probability that he might have died comfort- 
ably in his bed. America brought very little 
food then into the world’s market; the nar- 
row strip of soil rescued from the forest, along 
the sea-coast, barely sufficed to feed her own 
colonists, and that so scantily that the influx 
of a small number of troops into a province 
produced a famine. In Asia, the need of new 
producing fields was felt more sharply then 
than in Europe; and it has increased with 
every yearsince. So near to famine does the 
overcrowding of population bring the poorer 
classes of China, that their practice of infan- 
ticide pleads a horrible sort of quasi justifica- 
tion on the ground of humanity. Thousands 
of families live the year round on the yield of 
a scanty rice field. 

Now let us see what it means to this, long 
hungry world when we say that “our wheat 
crop promises to be fair.” It means that in 
these hundred years we have helped to feed 
every nation under heaven as it never was fed 
before. The wheat fields alone which failed 
to supply the troops at Valley Forge with 
bread, throw into the European market every 
year 250,000,000 bushels; the exportation 

| from Chicago, which began in 1838 with 78 
bushels, increased in 24 years to 23,000,000 
bushels, so rapidly were the vast fields of the 
West opened and planted. We take wheat 
only as a gauge for the whole food-producing 
power of the country—a power so enormous 
and steady that even in the spasm of the civil 
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war, when an enormous proportion of the ITEMS. 
male population of both sections was with- ‘ Phan i ial 
drawn from agriculture for five years, no| A P®sratcn from Berlia, on the 27th ult., sayg) 
. © Taki f th “that an apparently trustworthy announcement jg 
famine ensued. aking an average 0 ©] made that Russia has iatimated her willing \ess tg 
five years, never were armies so vast so well fed. | accept the Porte’s latest armistice proposals, with 
It is worth our while to look at the cattle | certain modifications not calculated to imperil the 
upon our thousand hills, at the fields bloom- | desired result. The proposal to settle the a of 
. ; +n | peace by a conference at which the Porte ehall not 
ing for the harvest from ee where - be represented is opposed by England and Italy.” 
1776 was a gloomy, impenetrable wilderness. sa anal ae 
Not only have the hungry peoples of Europe Tue Central American States were visited on the 


° : . 3d and 4th of last month by.a terrible cyclone. The 
emptied themselves into these welcoming town of Managua, in Nicaragua, was inundated, ang 


fields, but the abundance of provisions in| 409 houses were blown down. The inhabitants 
foreign markets, caused by our exports, has | climbed on the tops of the houses to escape the flood, 
made a wholesome change in the very minds but many were drowned by the falling of the build. 
and temper of the poorer classes. Revolu-| iegs. The damage at this place is estimated at 


. . $2,000,000. At Bluefields, on the Mosquito coast, 
tions lose much of the elements of brutality | ;, Nicaragua, more than three hundred houses were 


when the rebels are well fed. There will} jiown down. On Lake Nicaragua, great damage 
never probably be guillotines in the streets of | was done, and a steamer was destroyed at the wharf 
Paris as long as bread can be had for a sou et Grenada, Twenty lives were lost in this district, 
or emigration is cheap “If thine enemy The damage to the Coffee crop is estimated at 
a he ; ali oe 2, | $3,000,009. 

hunger feed him,” is a maxim as politic as it| “”’ ; ; 

S= Christi We have done our share toward | A scHoo.t for women has been opened in Berlin 
feeding the lean aad lewnney Chnitdain dl es on a plan decidedly novel, but very practical. The 


building contains lodging rooms for 40 girls, school 
world in this last century, and so blunted the | rooms, working rooms, an immense kitchen and a 


edge of many insurrections. We might take | permanant bazaar. in the school rooms a branch 
the yield of cotton and wool, and show what; that will fit the girls for situations in bankirg, 

‘ ; | commercial or mercantile establishments is taught, 
we have done toward clothing the world. Various trades that women can follow are exempli- 
But our readers can look into a a ae | fied by ekilled operatives. The kitchen is, perhaps, 
themselves. The more closely they look the| the chief school room, for all the work there is 
more they will be convinced that it is in the a by the girls under the supervision of one of 
most practical as well a8 theoretical work | be est coke tthe iy. hia fare, has be 
that the Republic has contributed to the wy? ; ae 


2 Pe . = thither to obtain good domestic educations, that 
“‘ease of creation.”—New York Tribune. the managers have begun to charge for instruction 


poems in cookery, and the receipts generally pay the ex- 
NOTICES penses of the other departments.—Fublic Ledger. 














—- Merepira Reap, American Minister to Greece, 

CIRCULAR MEETINGS. has presented te the Department of State at Wash- 

11th mo. 5th, Providence, Montg’y co., Pa., 10 A.M. | ington, through Hon, Hamilton Fish, an interesting 
“ ‘ 


66 “ Norristown, “ 3P.M.!and unique gift. The Archeological Society of 
“ “ Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. Athens, of which he is a member, has been engaged 
“ 12th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P.M. for some time in making excavations on the south- 
: 19th, Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. ern side of the Acropolis. The discoveries already 
“ “Warminster, Pa., 3 P.M. reached, in many respects, surpass in importance 
a ‘© Berwick, Pa., 3 P.M. those at Olympia. Besides the remains of three 


' 





tempies mentioned by Pausanias, numerous inscrip- 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS. tions and remains of ancient statues, evidently be- 

llth mo. Tih, Nine Partners, Oswego, N.Y.,11 A.M. | longing to the Parthenon, have been found. But 
“ “ Philadelphia, Pa., Race St., 10 A.M.| the most remarkable relic was discovered in the 


“6 9th, Abington, Pa., Horsham, 10 A.M, base of the southern wali of the Acropolis. It was 
“10th, Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. nothing less than a treaty between the Athenians 
“ 11th, Solem, Ohio, 11 A.M. and Chalcedonians of the third year of the eighty- 


©: 12th, Miami, Waynesville, Ohio, 11 A.M. third Olympiad—446-445 B. C., engraved upon a& 
‘« 15th, Easton and Saratoga, Euston N. Y., | large block of Pentelic marble sever«! years before 


11 A.M. jthe Parthenon was commenced by the orders of 
“ 16th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, | Pericles. Nota letter is missing from this remark- 

N. J., 11 A.M. able document. It comp'etes the passage of Thucy- 
“© 18th, Short Creek, Ohio, 11 A.M. | dides, and is referred to by Plutarch and Diodorus 
‘20th, Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. | Siculus. Immediately after it was brought to light 
a“ ‘“ Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N.Y. by the learned Secretary of the Society, M. Conman- 
“ “ Centre, West Branch, Pa., 11 A.M. | oadis, M. Resd ordered a plaster cast to be taken of 


“ 22d, Stillwater, Richland, Ohio, 11 A.M. fe size of the original. This was handsomely’ 


«“ 27th, Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek, Md.,| framed in a dark o!ive-wood case, with a door -to 
10 AM. | preserve the inscription, aud an appropriate dedica- 
“ "28th, Burlington Q. M., Cresswicks, N. J., | tion in gold letters. Our Minister tien forwarded 
10 A.M. | this unique copy of the most ancient diplomatic 
‘© 29th, Southern, Camden, Del., 10 A.M. instrument as his personal gift to the Department 
“ ~— 30th, Bucks, Middletown, Pa., 10 A.M. of State at Washington.—Public Ledger. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 4, 1876. No. 37 


FRIENDS CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE| 3.7. BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 


. W. Cor. Seventh and Arch. Sekine oon te 
















‘ad Plain Stock constantly on hand at the lowest . | i wh tsmanufacture - 
t prices; YQ i SAY No artificial and 
market P e . |} | \QRARNS deceptive odors to 


Fine line of Black Cashmeres, from 75c., to $2.00. As a 11} cover common and 
Fine line of Black Merinoes, from 75 to 1. 50. S wm 5 \ } 
Fine line of Black Mohairs, from 50 to 1.25. 
Fine line of Black Alpacas, from 25 to 75, 
Fine line of Brown Mohairs, from 37 to 62. 
Fine line of Colored Cashmeres, from 87 to 1.25. 
Fine lines of Neat Dress Goods, for 25 to 624. 
Fine line of White Flannels, from 20 to 1.00. 
Fine line of Table Linens, from 31 to 1.75. 
Fine line of Towels and Towelling, all prices. 
Fine line of Doylies and Napkins. 
Fine line of Men’s and Womens’ Underwear. 
Fine line of House Furnishing Dry Goods. 
ALL AT LOW PRICES. 
The Largest Stock of PLAIN GOODS in the City. 


JOHN HF. STOERBS, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 


~ ——— will prevent erup- 
tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emolients. A certain preventive of chafing itching, é#c., in 
babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness o bab 
hood. orth ten times its cost to every mother and ‘ae 
in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes 01 6 =. each, 
and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50, Add ress, 
Bax For Sale by all Druggists. GQ 1S. T. Babbitt, N.Y. 











E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 











PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, $ : . 
"No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1118 Oltron | 224 Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 


Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILAD 4, 


iS ke ON woopD 


°B) PUMPS 


Biatehley’s ; Standard Cucumber aud G rafton Co.’s Pumps, with 
copper linings,old and new styles, and all valuable improvements. 
Mannfacturing facilities creatly increased ; stock and assortment 
LARGE, prices SMALL. Visitors, Dealers and the Trade es- 
pecialiy, are cordi ally _ ited, when in town to the big Exhibition, 
to cali and see ne or 1 for cataloene. with prices and terms. 


C.G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commerce St.,Phila- 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition. Agri- 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter 0, No. 10. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
USTED, Nassaa, N. Y. 


CG. W. SLAGLE & GO., CARPETINGS. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Commission Merchants, | window shades, Oi Cloths, Mats, ete. 


118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., BENJAMIN CREEN, 


Soxierr consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 33 North Second &t., Philada. 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 

made on shipments. HAYES, COULTER & CO., 

ape MANUFACTURER OF 


Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
1305 Cheatnut St., Phila. Send for catalogues. 


ly 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. al AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 

Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


95% FANCY CARDS} 11 a ie with name 10 cents. 

















GENT double their money selling “Dr. Chase’s Lm 
proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON RUSINESS COLLEGE, Philadelphia, has 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of the 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the vos, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Satardays, with- 


out interfering with the regular course of stu 


FINN. 


50 Cent 
MERINO SHIRTS. 


Our Ladies’ 50 cent Merino Undershirt is decidedly the 
Grandest Barvain ever offered at the price. It is made 
up of very superior fabric, good weight, and neatly 
finished, 

ALSO 


65 cent Ladies Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. 
75 cent Finer Grade Fashioned Vest. 
85 cent Ladies’ Saxony Merino Shirt. 
$1 Silk-Stitched Ladies’ Fine Wool Fabric Vest. 


Nore.—Our Dollar Vest is of superior wool-mixed fabric, 
and the same as has been se!ling at $1.25. We also have 
lines of finer grades of both English and Domestic makes. 

Ladies’ Scarlet Wool Shirts. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
25 ct. Shirt. 


One lot of very good Merino Shirts. ; 
25 cents for small sizes, rising 2c. to the size. 


35 c. GIRLS’ SHIRT 


One lot finer grade small sizes 35 cents, rising 5c. to the 
size. 

Also, finer English makes, inc!uding Cartwright and War- 
ner’s Merino Underwear, for Adults and Children. 

The above prices are at least 25-per cent. below former 
figures. 


Men’s Merino and Wool Shirts. 


We also have in steck lines of Men's Merino Shirts as low 
as 40 cents, and up to the finest American and European 
makes. 
12 Varieties of Ladies’ Woolen Hose. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Woolen and Cotton Hose. 


ALSO | Merino. 


CHILDREN’S HOSE, | iii,"Satnor, 
JOHN M. FINN, 


Stripes of Every Variety. 
S. E. Corner ARCH and SEVENTH STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
FINN. FINN. 


] ANTED —A POSITION AS GOVERNESS IN 
W a family, by a lady who teaches English, 
drawing and rudiments of music. 
changed. Address 


References ex- 
W. W., 
Friends’ Intelligencer Office. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 


STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &o. 
Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and French wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslins, tarletans, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 
handkerchiefs. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 








y. No such opportunity for obtaining a business education and 
waluable yeveral information will ever again he presented. 


J. K. SOULE 


FINN. | 


LADIES’ — 
| 


For full particulars, address 


. President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 





NEE eee 
Correspondence invited. Old roofs (all kinds) promptly 
repaired ; new roofs laid by contract. Agents wanted, , 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and save the ex. 
pense of a new roof every 10 or 15 years. It can be done: if 
you use Slate Paint, it will not only resist the effects of 
water or wind, but shield you from Fire, 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which neither 
cracks in winter nor runs in summer. Old shingle reofs can 
be painted looking much better, and lasting longer than new 
shingles without tne paint, for one-fourth the cost of re 
shingling. On decayed shingles it fills up the holes and 
pores, and gives a new substantial roof, that lasts for years, 
Curled or warped shing.es it brings to their places and ke 
them there. This paint requires no heating; is applied with 
a brush and very ornamental, It i« chocolate color, when 
first applied, but changes to a uniform slate color, and is 
to all intents and purposes slate. 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 


the red color is the best paint in the world for durability. 
Tt has a heavy boay, is easily applied, expands by heat, con- 
tracts by cold, dries slow and never cracks nor scales. One 
coat equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-FROOF NEW ROOFS. 

Mills, foundries, factories and dwellingsja specialty. Mate- 
rials complete for a new steep or flat Roof of Rubber Roofing 
cost but about /al/ the price of a re-shingling. For private 
houses, barns and buildings of ail descriptions it is far 
superior to any other roofing in the world for convenience 
in laying, and combines the ornamental appearance, durabil- 
ity png oy qualities of tin, at one-third the cost. 

NO TAB OR GRAVEL USED. 

“How to save re-shingling—stop leaks effectually and 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a t0u page book FREE. 
Write to day, and mention Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING CO., LIMITED, 


Roofing contractors, 49 South Front street, Philadelphia. 





“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 


NE 








Frrniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street, 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 


J” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done, 





ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


Special atten- 
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